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want not of the instrument which satisfies it which is here the test. 
It is a poor justification of a pleasure yacht that it can be turned 
into a fishing smack (rather a poor one, surely) after its racing or 
cruising days are done. It might even be claimed that the less en- 
during has the advantage over the more enduring in that it does 
not remain a monument of folly. Similar obligations are sug- 
gested by a second test which he proposes, that of the selfishness 
or unselfishness in the use to which a luxury is put. It is surely no 
justification for indulging unreasonable desires in one's self that one 
encourages them in others as well. 

But all this lies outside the scope of Professor MacCunn's main 
argument, which deserves the careful study, not only of the student 
of political philosophy, but of any one who, whether radical or 
conservative, would understand the "Case for Democracy." 

J. H. Muirhead. 
London. 

" Science and Education." Essays by T. H. Huxley. Macmillan 
& Co., 1893. 

So prominent is the position occupied by Professor Huxley in 
the forefront of the intellectual life of the day, that the issue of a 
collected edition of his works, vol. iii. of which is the object of 
the present notice, will be eagerly welcomed by both the literary 
and the scientific student. The versatility of the author, his singu- 
larly lucid exposition, his brilliant and incisive style, and, when 
occasion arises, his masterly polemic— all contribute to invest with 
exceptional interest everything that comes from his pen. To the 
school-master, the volume under consideration will come with addi- 
tional emphasis at a time when we are rapidly nearing that general 
organization of our secondary education which we are told is now 
"the one thing needful." However much we may differ from 
Professor Huxley in the value to be attached to the cult of science, 
and in the position he would give to his own subject in the cur- 
riculum of our schools, his views are so broad, and his experience is 
so great, that whatever he has to say on this topic carries unusual 
weight. And further, his enthusiasm is so lofty, that he is certain 
to enrich and adorn what has of late years become a rather thread- 
bare subject of discussion, and to raise it to a distinctly higher 
level by the sheer force of thought that he brings to bear on what 
he has been inculcating " in season and out of season" for more 
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than a quarter of a century. It is a melancholy satisfaction to the 
"Levites of the Ark of Culture" to feel that his mightiest strokes 
are dealt with weapons that after all were forged and tempered in 
their own armories. 

Upon the two essays with which the volume opens, dealing re- 
spectively with the episode in the history of science connected 
with the justly honored name of Priestley and with the Emancipa- 
tion of Woman, we are not here concerned. To most of us, these, 
and the remaining essays in the book, are familiar. The writer 
will confine his remarks to those on (a) the importance of Science 
in general Culture ; (3) Technical Education ; and, finally (V), 
those parts of our educational system represented by the Universi- 
ties and the School Board. Of these the best known is probably 
the essay on "Science and Culture," delivered in 1880 at the 
opening of the Joshua Mason Science College, Birmingham. One 
cannot always follow the author as closely as might be wished in 
this excellent address, in which he had to grapple with a novel 
situation — the opening of an educational institution from which 
"mere literary instruction" was expressly debarred. We can see 
ample justification for exclusive devotion to science as long as its 
supporters confine themselves to purely utilitarian grounds. And 
that, from the days of Comte onwards, the number of those who 
deny its legitimate place in the curriculum to elementary science 
has been rapidly diminishing, is as much due to the strenuous per- 
sistence of Professor Huxley as to any one else. But the sturdy 
claim that Science is a necessary ingredient of all culture gives us 
pause. Surely the essential part of the intellectual discipline in 
both scientific and literary training is of the same nature. Is there 
not the same need for minute observation, sound deduction, and 
careful generalization ? The Germans seem to have felt this from 
the wide connotation given to the term Wissenschaft. Probably 
the only real ground for preference lies in the simplicity of subject 
matter. There is, however, a refreshing, breezy, virile common 
sense in the author's treatment of this and other debatable topics. 
It is pleasant, for instance, to read : " Among the scientific topics, 
using the word scientific in its broadest sense, I would include the 
elements of the theory of morals and of that of political and social 
life, which, strangely enough, it never seems to occur to any one 
to teach a child." The general remarks on the teaching of the 
elementary laws of conduct are opportune and very much to the 
point. He holds that the determination of the laws of conduct by 
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the intellect belongs to that part of science called morality, where- 
as the engagement of the affections in favor of what is called 
" good" conduct is something " quite beyond mere science." It 
would be well if the following words of one who has been much 
abused for the supposed intolerance of his religious opinions were 
more widely known: "If I were compelled to choose for one of 
my own children between a school in which real religious instruc- 
tion is given and one without it, I should prefer the former, even 
though the child might have to take a good deal of theology with 
it." And his remarks on pp. 397, 398, on the teaching of the 
Bible in schools are in every way worthy of a broad-minded savant 
with a fine instinct for what is morally noble, pure, and grand. 
Upon the subject of Technical instruction few men can speak with 
a more authoritative, and let us add, with a less uncertain, voice 
than Professor Huxley. Nothing could be better than his cogent 
pleas for a system which will secure to the nation whatever of spe- 
cial capacity it may possess. " I weigh my words well when I say 
that if the nation could purchase a potential Watt, or Davy, or 
Faraday for a hundred thousand pounds down, he would be dirt 
cheap at the money." No less emphatic is he on the importance 
of escaping the pitfall into which misdirected efforts have led, and 
will lead us, in the supplying of advanced instruction for those 
who have not received the requisite preliminary training. In 
lavish provision for the many of but mediocre ability, we run a 
serious risk of not doing all that is possible for the few of special 
capacity. There is both courage and foresight in the definite ad- 
mission, or rather in the prophetic assertion, that we shall only 
reach success by a series of blunders. To the minimizing of these 
blunders the author has done as much as any man living, and we 
can only hope that he will be spared for many years to give the 
nation the benefit of his wisdom and experience. 

In the essay on the Universities, Professor Huxley unctuously 
endorses Pattison's remark that the "colleges are boarding schools 
in which the elements of the learned languages are taught to 
youth." These words he would have engraved in public view, 
" for they have never been refuted." If this odd reason had been 
given in the admirable post-prandial oration, the notes of which 
appear in this volume, the reader would have smiled to himself 
and passed on. "For they have never been refuted," comes 
queerly from the lips Of the High Priest of the cult of Science. 
That there is an evil no one conversant with the life of the Uni- 
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versities will attempt to deny, but surely nothing is gained by this 
deliberate overstatement of the evil. 

Again, in many passages in this volume, stress is laid, and none 
too forcibly, upon the training received by the student of science in 
manipulative dexterity, in patience, and in ingenuity. It does not 
seem to us that any of the arguments in this connection apply 
with less cogency to the function of Art, for instance, in develop- 
ing and cultivating these capabilities. 

Within the limits of this notice it is impossible to do more than 
draw the attention of the readers of the Journal to a few of the 
more stimulating and suggestive points that crop up oh every page 
of this fascinating volume. It should be on the shelves of every 
student of the conditions under which form is being slowly but 
surely given to the shapeless mass, which, in our vanity or igno- 
rance, we have been pleased to call our "system" of national 
education. 

W. J. Greenstreet. 
London. 

La Psychologie des idees-forces. Par Alfred Fouillee. Two 

vols. Paris : Felix Alcan, 1893. 

This book treats of morality only indirectly ; but, since it con- 
tains an essential part of the author's philosophy and gives the 
psychological and metaphysical basis of his moral theories, it de- 
serves our serious attention. The magnitude of the work under- 
taken by M. Fouillee is already known, for he has sketched the 
program and indicated the principal features of it in two former 
books, " L'Avenir de la metaphysique fonde sur l'experience," and 
" L'Evolutionisme des idees-forces." M. Fouillee endeavors to 
establish a complete system of monistic philosophy, which he 
founds, not on the general laws of the objective world, as Spencer 
has done, but on the deeper and more intimate fact of conscious- 
ness or subjective experience. 

Consciousness, according to M. Fouillee, is neither sensation, 
nor ideas, nor even pure volition ; it is a triple process, in which 
sensation, emotion, and desire are indivisibly united, but of which 
desire is the basis. This process, when it reflects upon itself, be- 
comes an idea in the sense in which Descartes and Spinoza under- 
stood that word, that is to say, a discernment conjoined inevitably 
with a choice; and, since it acts upon the body and the external 
world, since it is always accompanied by a movement of which it 



